3io               Johnsons ardour for liberty.         [A.
Mr. Thomas Davics indeed, ascribed to him the Review of Mr. Burke's ' Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful;' and Sir John Hawkins, with equal discernment, has inserted it in his collection of Johnson's works : whereas it has no resemblance to Johnson's composition, and is well known to have been written by Mr. Murphy, who has acknowledged it to me and many others.
It is worthy of remark, in justice to Johnson's political character, which has been misrepresented as abjectly submissive to power, that his ' Observations on the present State of Affairs' glow with as animated a spirit of constitutional liberty as can be found any where. Thus he begins:
' The time is now come, in which every Englishman expects to be informed of the national affairs; and in which he has a right to have that expectation gratified. For, whatever may be urged by Ministers, or those whom vanity or interest make the followers of ministers, concerning the necessity of confidence in our govcrnours, and the presumption of prying with profane eyes into the recesses of policy, it is evident that this reverence can be claimed only by counsels yet unexecuted, and projects suspended in deliberation. J3ut when a design has ended in miscarriage or success, when every eye and every ear is witness to general discontent, or general satisfaction, it is then a proper time to disentangle confusion and illustrate obscurity; to shew by what causes every event was produced, and in what effects it is likely to terminate; to lay down with distinct particularity what rumour always huddles in general exclamation, or perplexes by indigested' narratives; to shew whence happiness or calamity is derived, and whence it may be expected ; and honestly to lay before the people what inquiry can gather of the past, and conjecture can estimate of the future2.'
Here we have it assumed as an incontrovertible principle, that
insulted and imposed upon us than     muddy source we owe the many false-informed us, who but must see the     hoods and absurdities we have been enormous disproportion ? . . . Exag-     pestered with concerning Lisbon, gcration and the absurdities ever     Thence your extravagantly sublime faithfully attached to it arc insepar-     figures : Lisbon is no more; can bs able attributes of the ignorant, the     seen no mare, etc., . . . with all the empty, and the affected. Hence     other prodigal effusions of bombast those eloquent tropes so familiar     beyond the stretch of time or temper in every conversation, Monstrously     to enumerate.' Ib. p. 22. See post, pretty, vastly little; . . . hence your     under March 30, 1778. eminent shoe-maker, farriers, and        ' In the original undigested, undertakers, ... It is to the same        " Johnson's Works, vi. 113.
in.'   Ib.
